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Dearest Anna, 


1 was startled to hear of the mis- | 


fortunes of our neighbours at —. 
Lightly mav their troubles rest on 
them,their prosperity was not proud, 
and their adversity will not be abject. 


My health, your first subject of 


interest, is still improving, and Dr. 
—, one of the most charming Phy- 
sicians in the world, says my lungs 
are not affected. I do not like those 
oracular Doctors, who give you one 
look as if they searched your mar- 
row, nod their heads, and march off; 
—why, Dr. — knows all of us as 
if we had been acquainted for years, 
and has found out my vulnerable 
part, for he asks about Sue at every 
call. 

But now for Charleston again.— 
The Garden-Square mentioned in 
my last, is on the North-east corner 
of Broad and Meeting Streets. The 
buildings, at this point, are fine, and 
would be beautifulif im fresh re pair. 
Si. Michaels, justly the boast of the 
The steeple has 
been recently painted, but the body 
of the Church neglected. It reminds 
me of a belle fresh from the hands 
of a frizzeur, in her morning dress.* 

On the North-west corner is the 
Court House, withthe City Library 
above. The walls are ornamented 
with engravings of the Shakspeare 
Gallery, Audubon’s Book of Birds 
is there, and 
valuable pictures, &c. &c. 

Mr. —, an excellent judge, tells 
ine the collection of books for a city 

library, is one of the best in the 


cily, is opposite . 





"St. Michael’s no ~—e authorizes the 
» avtal sarcasm of H. Ep. 


many Port-folios of 








States. Your father would be glad 
to inspect its treasures, but you know 
my hands have an instinctive female 
shrinking from “learned dust.” 


> * * > . 


Opposite the Library is the Guard 


House, a building ongmating in the. 


peculiarities of a Southern city.— 

The Guard, themselves, appear in 
the street between 9 and 10 o'clock 
in the evening, and on the Sabbath, 
though there appears to be nothing 
to guard against on that day, except 
the gambols and shoutings of the 


drollest looking congregrations of 


little negroes, skipping rope, cutting 
and various capers, o1 
every unoccupied square, or sun 
location. 

James, on looking at the Guard 
House, whispered to me his feelings 
with regard to this military array, 
axl we have had one or two argu- 
but he is con- 
vinced, as every one must be, who 
is not determinedly obtuse, that the 
system here is kindly and wisely or- 
dered, and that unusual happiness 
prevails among the class of imdivid- 
uals, who seem to labour under re- 
sirictions. 

I wish our warm hearted Mrs. — 
would “come and see,” before she 
declaims or even reasons any more 
on this subject. 

On the Garden itself is the City 
Hall. The lower floor is occasion- 
ally occupied as a Court Room.— 
The City Council meet weekly in 
one of the chambers. Back of that, 
is the Fire Proof State House, ap- 
propriated to State papers. I am 
afraid to commit myself about ar- 
chitecture, but there is something 
very agreeable to my eye in the 
building. I learn that beneath this 


somersets, 


ments about it since, 


building, is the Cell of a gentleman, 





taste often leads him from the 
world to this retreat. 

There is something highly poet 
ical, to my mind, im the thought of 
such a spot in the heart of a bust. 


vw hose 


ling city—the very expression cell 
of an Artist, wakes up dreams of 
Phidias and Praxiteles. Speaking 


of Sculptors, did itt ever occur to 
you, Which was the greatest, thy 

King or the Artist, when you read 
the tact, that L Vsippus was the only 

individual allowed to muke the stat 
ure of Alexa der’ 

But far well! first, though, let m« 
thank you for ber y such a ready 
writer, and so ati ctronate too. How 
lasignificant every thirg in life seems 


compared with th affiections' We 
bow mawe whea we hearthe dee- 
lsration “Ciod is a Spirit,” but our 


hearts warm when we read 
“(;,0d is Love!” 


Your ati-ctionate M 


ti ope, 


ther, 


Hi. W 
AUTHENTIC LETTERS, 


BY MKS. PLIZA WILKINSON 
Written dur ‘ nk pow Che 
ton bw i . and cope hereelf, 
for a frend 


(Continued from .Vo.11, Wol. 2.) 

YonGe’'s Isiann. 
I seem to have an mexhaustible 
fund just now for letter writing; but 
it will amuse your leisure hours, and 
that hope encourages me to proceed. 
Without further preamble, | will 
present you with another acene, 
where my Papa aod Mamma were 
the spectators, and also sufferers. It 
was likewise ou the third of June, 
that my Papa, with an old man who 
lived a few miles from him, and 
whose head was silvered o'er with 
age, (one Mr. Bryant) was sitting 
in the Piazza, when they saw a par- 
ty of men—some in red, others in 
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green, coming up to the house fu- 
riously—the moment they arrived, 
they jumped from their Mes and 
ran into the house with drawn 
swords and pistols, and began to 
curse and abuse Papa and the other 
man very much; indeed, took his 
buckles trom his shoes, searched his 
pockets, and took all they found 
there; they then went to search Mr. 
Bryant’s pockets—he threw his top 
jacket aside, and producing his un- 
der one, “here,” says he, “I’m a poor 
old man,” (he was so, sure enough. ) 
They searched, but I believe found 
nothing, for by a lucky thought, the 
“poor old man” saved several hun- 
dred pounds, by carelessly casting 
aside his top jacket, as if it had no 
pockets init. They then went in 
the rooms up and down stairs, de- 
molished two sets of drawers, took 
all they could conveniently carry 
off. One came to search Mamma’s 
pockets too; (audacious fellow) she 
resolutely threw his hand aside.— 
“If you must see what’s in my pock- 
et, Pll show you myself,” and took 
out a thread case, which had thread, 
needles, pins, tape, &c. &c. the 
mean wretch took it from her, they 
even took her two little children’s 
caps, hats, &c. &c. and when they 
took mamma’s thread, &c. she ask- 
ed them, what they did with such 
things, which must be useless to 
them? “Why, Nancy wou’d want 
them.” They then began to insult 
Papa again in the most abusive man- 
ner. “Aye,” says one, “I told you 
vesterday, how you'd be used if you 
did not take protection!—but you 
would not hear me—you would not 
do as I told you, now you see what 
you have got by it.” «W hy,” said 
Mamma, in a jeering way, “is going 
about plundering women and child- 
ren, taking the State?” “I suppose 
you think you are doing your King 
a great piece of service by these ac- 
tions, Which are very noble, to be 
sure; bit you are mistaken—’twill 
only enrage the people; I think you’d 
much better go and fight the men, 
than go about the country, robbing 
helpless women and children—that 
would be domg something.” “0! 
you are all, every one of you rebels! 
and old fellow,” (to Papa) “[ have a 
great mind to blow my pistol through 
your head.” Another made a pass 
at him, (inhuman monsters—I have 





no patience to relate it,) with huis 
sword, swearmg he had great 
mind” too, to run bim through the 
body. 

What callous hearted wretches 
must these be, thus to treat those, 
who rather demanded their protec- 
tion and support—grey hairs have 
always commanded respeet and re- 
verence until now; but these vil 
creatures choose the aged and help- 
less, for the objects of their imsults 
and barbarity. But what, think you, 
must have been my Papa’s feelings 
at the time! used in such a manner, 
and not having it in his power to re- 
sent it; what a painful conflict must 
at that instant have filled his breast; 
he once or twice, (I heard him say 
afterwards) was on the verge of at- 
tempting to defend himself and pro- 
perty—his breast was torn with the 
most violent agitations; but when he 
considered his helpless situation and 
that certain death must ensue, he 
forbore, and silently submitted to 
their revilings and insults. It re- 
minds me of poor old Priam, King 
of Troy, when he says, 

**As for my sons! I thank ye Gods— 

twas well— 

‘“Well—they have perish’d, for in fight 
they fell.’’ 

‘<Who dies in youth and vigour, dies the 
the best, 

‘“*Cover’d with wounds, all honest, on the 
breast, 

‘*But when the fates, in fury of their rage, 

‘*Spurn the hoar head of unresisting age, 

‘*This, this is misery, the last, the worst, 

‘‘That man can feel—man fated to be 
curst.’’ 

I think those are the lines; it isa 
great while since | read them. 

But to proceed. Afier drinking 
all the wine, rum, &c. they could 
find, and inviting the negroes they 
had with them, who were very inso- 
lent,todo the same, they went to 
their horses, and would shake hands 
with Papa and Mamma, before their 
departure; did you ever hear the 
like? Fine amends to be sure! a 
bitter pill covered with gold, and so 
a shake of the hand was to make 
them ample satisfaction for all their 
sufferings. But the “iron hand of 
Justice,” will overtake them sooner 
or later. Though slow it is sure. 

After they were gone, poor old 
Bryant began to bless his stars, for 
saving his money, and to applaud 
himself for his lucky invention, he 
was too loud with it: 





Papa admon- } 


ished him to speak lower for should 
any of the servants about house hea) 
him, and party 
may stand a chance to 
all; but still the 
ting on, 


another come, he 


lose it after 
old man kept chat- 
when lo! another company 
of horsemen appeared in view, th 
poor soul was panic struck, he look. 
ed aghast, and became mute; these 
were M’Girths men, who had just 
left us. ‘They did not behave quite 
so civil to Mamma as the 'y did to us, 
for they took sugar, flower, butter, 
and such things from her, but not 
much. These particulars I had 
from Mamma. And now, my dear, 
I'll conclude here; I expect compa- 
ny to spend the day, so will defer 
ending my long story till the next 
leisure hour, and will then have an- 
other epistolary chat with you. A. 
dieu. ELiza. 


the 





JAMES FERGUSON. 
SELF-EDUCATION. 

It may seem very strange to be 
told of a learned man, who became 
so without books. Yetthere is such 
a thing as being taught by observa. 
tion, and without a te acher, so as to 
become more learned than all books 
can make us. Now and then a sol- 
itary individual makes his way alone 
and unaided; born in obscurity, the 
works of nature are his teachers, 
and his own mind the spring from 
which he calculates, reasons, and 
acts, till he attains the loftiest 
perceptions. 

Such a man was James Ferguson. 
He was literally his own instructer: 
and you need not be told how sue- 
cesstul he was; for his books and 
name, which are handed to us, will 
give the answer. But let us look at 
him in his early youth. His father 
Was a poor man,—a common day- 
labourer; and, consequently, he had 
no money to bestow upon his chil- 
dren’s education. But he was 4 
good man, and used, after he re- 
turned home at night, to devote some 
time to teaching his children to read 
and write; but little James, it seems. 
was impatient; and could not wail 
till his regular turn came. While 
his father was teaching the older 
children, James was listening 
what was going on; and, as soon a= 
he was left alone, used to get hold 
of the book, and work hard, en- 
deavoring to master the lesson which 
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he had thus over. Being 
ashamed, as he says himself, to let 
his father know w hat he was about, 
he wentto an old woman, W ho lived 
inacottage, to help hun. In this 
way, he actually learned to read 
tolerably well, before his father had 
anv suspicion that he knew his let- 


yone 


ters. But, one day he was reading 
by himself, aud then, being heard, 
the great secret Was discovered. 
When he was only seven or eight 
years old, a simple incident oecur- 
red, which seems to have given his 
mind its first bias to what 


terwards his favorite pursuit. He 


was af. 


livedin an old cottage, the roof of 


which partly fell in; and his father, 
iu order to raise it, applied to it a 
beam resting on @ prop, in the man. 
ner ot alever; and was thus 
bled to do, what appeared to him a 
mighty great work. ‘This set our 


CTine 





lad thinking; and, from this simple | 


incident, he actually discovered two 
important elementary truths in me- 
chanics, viz. the lever, the wheel, 
and the axle. All the while he had 
no b voks, nor teacher; and no other 
tools to work with, but 
lathe of his father’s, and a little 
knife, with which he cut his blocks 
to try his experiments. After a few 
such discoveries, he thought he 
would write an account of them, 
thinking it would be the first work 
that was ever published on the sub- 
ject; but sometime after, a gentle- 
man showed him the whole in a 
printed book. and he then found him- 
self to be in the region of philoso- 
phy before he knew it. 

In his early years, Ferguson used 
to be a keeper of sheep, and let himn- 
self to a farmer, to follow this em- 
plovment. While his flocks wer 

eding, he used to busy himself in 
making models of mills, spinning- 
wheels, &c. during the day, and at 
night he would study the stars.— 
Thus he laid the outlines for his fu- 
ture greatness. 
the day, he used to go at night, he 
says, to the fields, with a blanket a- 
bout him, and a lighted candle, and 
there, laying himself down on his 
back, pursucd, for hours, his obser- 
vations on the heavenly bodies. “IT 
ised to stretch,” says he, “a thread 
with small beads on it, at arms 
length, between my eye and the 
stars: sliding the beads upon it, tll 


a turning | 


——————— 


After the labors of | 


they hid such and such stars trom 
my eve, in order to take th 

rent distances irom each other und 
then laving this thread dow 

paper, I marked the stars thereon, 
by the His master first 
laughed at him; but when he expla: 
ed his meaning to him, he encoura- 


beads,” 


and that he nught 


aged himto go on: 


make fair copies in the dav-tim 


what he had done in the might, h 
otten worked for himself. 

Hay ng one ad Inne charg: hy 
his master with a me ssage toa « 
gyman, he took with him the draw. 
ings he had been making. and show. 
ed them to that gentleman. The 


} 


clergyman, upon this, put a map into 


his hands, and having supphed him 
with compasses, ruler.pens, ink, and 
him to take 

d bring back a 
so Dleased with thes, 
gratefully 


paper, desired it home 
with hom, a 

His master w 
that Fergus nm 
often took the 


i na worke 


copy. 
ays, he 


honself, that 
he might busv himself with his com. 


; 
his hands, 


passes and drawing 
When this undertakin 
he carned it to the 
there he met 
service h 


implements.” 
g¢ was thmshed, 
muster, and 
with a man, in whose 
afterwards became enga- 
ged; this man had a very extraordi- 
nary butler, whom young Ferguson 
imagined knew ev ery thing, and from 
him he derived great assistance that 
aided him astonishingly in his inves- 
tigations. 

This was the beginning of a life, 
which we 
depth, variety of tts resources, 
ingenious speculations. Let you see 
he was his Woihiet 
then will be youth's 
who, furnished with eve r\ leacher, 


now contemplate for its 


and 


’ 
own teacner, 


| 
Those 


said to 


aid therm, sit im indo. 


} 1 
and DOORS to 


lence, ¢ mitented to waste their irls 
years, if they can but escape the 
frown ol pal ts, @l 1 the punish. 


ment dve suf h folly ° \rouse vour- 
selves, then, to exertion, and let n 
sham oilM day Cover you with dis. 


grace.—Juvenie Repository. 


ITEMS. 
Equation —Two bovs, one of them 
blind of an eve, were dis ing on the 
merits of their re spective 0 liow 
manv hours do voug tfor sleep suid o 
‘Bight,”’ repled the other bight! why J 
only get four ‘Ah!’ said the first, ‘but 


threshine-flail out of 


A woman without arm. was 
| med at Bary; the ring being placed 
it riegro mm upon one of the bride's 


Dhue :ade< 


} lor ¢t ie ‘ 


mtaking & wile im for-t 

for wore } 

A lady having the misfortane to hav: 
nh an appre tire 


 teeig tits r immedsately carne 


Lusband hang | rer! 


the wite of 


to beg a bran i thal tree, to have it 

grafted mmte one m ber own orthard, ‘ ‘ter 

wh ws, ays abe, but it may ' 
same kind of fruit 


{ onunmd reams. 
3. What word of three evilables 
tains all the (wentw—feer letters’ 


54. Why « a good wife worth five «! 
g* I lagghiis! 
' 55. W hy » the Kung of England lke 
nursing unfant 
i 56. VW hy A pm { ts , , Ss 
| } x 

aen 


os WV by i= the Senate (Chamber like 


Ss Wi ) is ) ; W“ ‘ od 


ur creditor like 


For my Youngest 


a 


Re aders. 














weet ttt ies VOT. 
John and James 
Un a bright and pleasant day ; 
As they stopp d awhile to rest 





went out to plas 


()o a tree they epred a pat, 
Pretty egg* were lying there, 
Pretty eggs all placed with care 
“Come, eave Johnny, with a laugl 
‘“‘You and I will each take half, 
**And the rest we'll give to Ann 
So towards the tree they ran 
Just then, upon a branch they heard 
The fluttering of the 
And 
Will vou take my egg* away, 
When I've made my nest with car 
And th t then 
Ohh!’ do not pray, by nest destroy 
Have pity on me, little boy, 
When vou the cradle lay 


No one took you for away 


mother-bird, 


‘ 


i note t seer 'd to say. 


lh eo nicely there 


Safe you were, and emii'd and em: 
A little bright and hap 


py child, 
And your tm ther los d ,ou 80, 





Setter than vou eer n know 
Then do not ¢ ea my me taway 
Little bov, I beg and pr 
Jol nh } « saul nota word 
And * heart vere ei ] 
| hey herr © \ ee and we > ple 
And 1 ite happy t i 
f {, 
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THE INFANTS GRAVE. 


it ‘Come, mother, will you go and see 
| a ‘*Where little brother lies?’’ 
i cannot love, for if I should, 

The tears would dim my eyes. 


a Not yet, not yet—I cannot gaze 
Upon that chilly clod, 
Better it is for me to think 
That he is with his God. 


A few short months, and grass will grow 
Over his little grave, 

And there, perhaps, the church-yard flower 

In simple pride will wave. 


Then will we go and I will see 
Where my sweet baby lies, 
For God will soothe my breaking heart, 


And dry my weeping eyes. C.G. 





[We do not know a prettier vehicle, through which to convey 
an idea of the sifting, that classic thoughts go through, than the 
translations which follow; and it may wot be uninteresting to re- 
mark, that nearly every passage in the Scriptures has been ana- 
lyzed, with similar care, by Theologians. ] 


THE ROSE NO. 2. 


A Fragment attributed to Sappho. 
with the Original. 





Line for line 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
NORTH. 


If Jupiter should will to impose a sovereign on the flowers, the | 
It is the embellishment of | 
the earth—the splendour of plants, the eye of flowers, the mead- | 


Rose would reign over the flowers. 


ow’s blush,—a lightning-flashing beauty. It breathes of love, 
it hospitably entertains Aphrodite, it waves-as-locks its leaves 
beautiful to look on, it luxuriates with easily-moved leaves. 
cup laughs to the Zephyr. 


THOMAS MOORE. 
If Jove would give the leafy bowers 
A Queen for al! their world of flowers, 
The Rose would be the choice of Jove, 
And blush the queen of every grove. 
Sweetest child of weeping morning, 
Gem, the breast of earth adorning, 
Eye of flowerets, g!ow of lawns, 
Bud of beauty nurs’d bv dawns; 
Soft the sou! of love it breathes, 
Cypria’s brow with magic wreathes ; 
And to the Zephyrs warin caresses, 
Diffuses a}! its verdant tresses. 
Till, glowing with the wanton’s play. 
It blushes a diviner ray! 


Boyp. [From the ‘ Eleimeus,”’ &e.} 
If on creation’s morn the King of Heaven, 
‘Yo shrubs and flowers a sovereign lord had given, 
() beauteous Rose, he had anointed thee, 
Of shrubs and flowers the sovereign lord to be; 
: The spotless emblem of unsullied truth, 
The smile of beauty and the glow of youth; 
‘Vhe garden's pride, the grace of vernal bowers; 
‘The blash of meadows and the eye of flowers. 
it beams resplendent as the orbs above, 
luviting Paphia’s form and breathing love. 
Clooming with odorous leaves and petals fair, 
In youthful pride it spreads its silken snare, 
By Zephyrs kiss’d, it laughs, and woos the fanning air. 








Its | 








ELTON. 

Did Jove a Queen of flowers decree 

‘The Kose the Queen of flowers should be 

Of flowers the eye, of plants the gem; 

The meadow’s blush, earth’s diadem. 

Glory of colours on the gaze, 

Lightning in its beauty’s blaze. 

It breathes of love: It blooms the guest 

Of Veuus* ever fragrant breast. 

In gaudy pomp its petals spread: 

Light folinge trembles round its head 

Vi ith verinei! blossoms fresh and fair, 

it laughs to the voluptuous air. 
PROFESSOR ANSTICE, 

If Jove should make a Queen of flowers, 

The Rose his (iueen should be, 

The ornament of summer bowers, 

The pride of earth is she. 

Eye of flowerets! meadow’s glow! 

Dazzling like the lightning’s glare, 

‘Thence, fraught with love, sweet odours blow 

And Venus nestles there. 

Her leaflets float like airy tresses, 

Her buds the roving gale caresses ; 

Those buds that coyly love to play, 

And Zephyr, with a smile repay. 


HAY. 

If Jove should ever on the flowers a sovereign queen impose, 
The sovereign queen of all the flowers would surely be the Rose’ 
The Rose—the glory of the earth, of plants the splendid light, 
The eye of flowers, the meadow’s blush, the lightning’s beauty 

bright, 
Breathing of love it entertains Love’s Queen its guest so fair: 
The leaves so beautiful might seem its locks of flowing hair, 
Which into motion every breeze luxuriantly beguiles; 
It woes the Zephyr to its cup with many fragrant smiles. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD 
THE HUNT. 


Haste down the ding!e side, over the rills, 
Haste down the dingle, awa’ to the hills, 
For the Hounds have snutied up the morning air, 
And gone to arouse the Stee frou: his lair. 
Hark! ’tis the Huntsman’: horn o’er the dell, 
How sweetly it echoes o’er forest and fell! 
Pointer and Bloodhound are !oosed from their tethe 
The Moorfowl’s cowering among the brown heather, 
The Cashat is flying in fear to her nest. 
Ilush thy low plaint, be unruftled thy crest. 
Hark! dost thou hear the Eagle's shr:.! ery? 
She dares from her eyrie her foes to defy, 
The Hare is panting o’er hill and oer lea, 
Oh! stop, timid one, they aim not at thee. 


The excitement of the hunt is o’er, 
The noble Stag now breathes no more. 
Vrom his tearful eye, and plaintive groan, 
Ite seem’d his own sad fate to moan; 
That ne’er in flowery mead or dell, 
He'd taste the herbage loved so well, 

Or, bounding oer the Rocky Mountain, 
Drink from the purely limpid fountain; 
Or weary, in the sunny glade, 

Kest in the forest’s pleasing shade. 


But haste to thy Ladylove, lay at her shrine, 
The trophy, thine arm, this day has made thine, 
Tell her that a glance from her bonnie blue eye, 


Will efface the thought of the Stag’s last sigh. M. A.8. 
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